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INTRODUCTION ; 

Almost three decades after the end of colonialism in most of 
Africa, old prejudices --with wide and comforting appeal 
continue to dominate popular thinking in many parts of the 
western world, particularly in the United States of America. 
Besides the patent falsehood and dehumanizing quality of such 
beliefs, they also prevent us from fostering meaningful 
international cooperation and mutually satisfying relationships 
between the west and Africa. 

Besides President Bush who, in the wake of the demise of the 
Soviet Union, has recently taken up the crusade for "a new world 
order", there is also currently a lot of talk about "globalizing" 
the business curriculum and internationalizing the training of 
several professionals. A key element in this process is teaching 
about the social and cultural context in which business, or other 
professional contacts, take place. 

In all these developments, two basic problems arise in 
respect of Africa. First, Africa generally continues to suffer 
from a tradition of neglect. And, second, even when the 
existence of Africe is finally recognized, the picture we get is 
one constructed on the basis of the same old stereotypes of 
Africa --stereotypes which, to begin with, had no basis in 
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reality. These are serious problems which make the task of 
"integrating" Africa into the "new world order" or including 
Africa in a globalized business curriculum doomed to failure from 
th< very start. 

To address the problem, we need first to identify those 
images of Africa and Africans which predominate in popular 
American thought. This would help us to determine who we are 
trying to integrate into the "new world order". Would it be the 
"savage" of the stereotypes or the real human being? Thereafter, 
we may consider not only what professionals and business people 
ought to know about Africa and Africans, but also how to go about 
delivering such information most effectively and efficiently. 

APR T CIA AND THE TRADITION OF NEGLECT ; 

One of the most surprising facts about Africa in the 
western, particularly American, world view is the virtual 
condemnation of the entire continent of more than 500 million 
people to irrelevance. Occasionally, particularly when they have 
been "bad boys" by demonstrating the "inherent depravity" of 
"those fanatically islamic Arabs," parts of northern Africa 
manage to escape this sentence. Similarly, the Republic of South 
Africa gets in the news especially when the rival Black political 
groups have had a physical engagement, thus demonstrating once 
again "the inherent inability of tribal Africans to govern 
themselves' 7 . For further evidence of this tradition of neglect, 
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we need in fact look no further than this conference: it has 
always focused on Europe, Asia, and Latin America. It is 
apparently such contemptuous treatment of Africa and Africans 
that prompted Susie M. Bocoum of the African Business Referral 
Association in San Francisco, California, to state that: 
It is a shame that a continent twice the size of 
America is being pushed into a corner and forgotten by 
Europe... While Europe is busy putting together the 
EEC, they will put Africa last. (1991: 12) 
The situation is compounded by uhat goes on in the world of 
schools and academia. Several current reports or books on world 
issues, or geography, talk about the "U.S. A, Japan, India, China 
and Africa". The beginning of this systematic exclusion of Africa 
from the rest of the world --an exclusion made even more ironic 
by the theory that Africa is humanity's birthplace and, 
therefore, has the longest history of any of the world's 
continents-- is rooted in the historical tradition. The 
assumption That Africa is an historical void prevent us from 
studying how the human beings who have lived and continue to live 
in this "void" have adapted to "their particular environments, 
and how they perceive themselves and set their goals within those 
environments..." (Shaw 1987: 1). 

For centuries Western scholars have prepared the grounds for 
this sidetracking of Africa in world affairs. For example, over a 
century ago, Hegel not only argued that Africa was not only 
"isolated" from the rest of the world, but that this physical 
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isolation denied it of the "blessings" of European 
"civilization", thus condemning the continent to "backwardness 
and barbarism". With the exception of Egypt, he believed that 
Africa had 

no historical interest of its own, for we find its 
inhabitants living in barbarism and savagery .. .From the 
earliest historical times, Africa has remained cut off 
from all contacts with the rest of the world; it is the 
land of gold, forever pressing it upon itself, and the 
land of childhood, removed from the light of self 
conscious history and wrapped in the dark mantle of 
night. Its isolation is not just a result of its 
tropical nature, but an essential consequence of the 
geographical nature. It is still unexplored, and has no 
connections whatsoever with Europe... In this main 
portion of Africa, history is in fact out of the 
question. (Hegel 1975: 155) 

» 

If we take a look at some of the comments of Ibn Batuta, the 
celebrated Muslim traveler (1304-1368/9) on the West African 
empire of Mali (1238-1468) --about four centuries before Hegel 
wrote his famous lines — the patent falsehood of Hegel's 
statements becomes quite evident: 

...Among the good qualities of these people we must 

cite the following: 
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2. The general and complete security that is 
enjoyed in the country. The traveler, just like the 
sedentary man, has nothing to fear of brigands, 
thieves, or plunderers. 

3. the blacks do not confiscate the 
goods of white men who die in their country, even when 
these men possess immense treasures. On the contrary, 
the blacks deposit the goods with a man respected among 
the whites, until the individuals to whom the goods 
rightfully belong present themselves and take 
possession of them (qtd in Collins 1990: 22). 
One wonders if such observations would hold true of anywhere in 
medieval Europe. Yet, these are Hegel's barbarians. 

Old habits die hard, however. Thus, over a century after 
Hegel, the renowned British historian, Sir Hugh Trevor-Roper 
asserted in 1963 with all confidence that 

Perhaps in the future, there will be some African 
history to teach. But at the present there is none: 
there is only the history of Europeans in Africa. The 
rest is darkness..,. And darkness is not a subject of 
history. (1963: 871) 
Others have similarly referred to Africa as being "on the 
fringes" of the world, an area which in the mid nineteenth 
century "constituted by far the largest single barbarian 
reservoir left in the world", an area whose physical conditions 
largely helped to preserve "a degree of autonomy and cultural 
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independence for African barbarian and savage communities into 
the second half of the nineteenth century" (McNeill 1963: 480, 
559, 724-5). 

The importance of this historical excursion is that it 
explains how the stage was set for the neglect of Africa. If 
Africa has no history other than European history, then it makes 
sense that Africa be excluded from the news etc, except in so far 
as it has something to do with the West, which by and large, is 
the situation in world affairs today. 

Here we are in 1992, and the same pattern of thought, or the 
lack thereof, about Africa continues in one form or the other. In 
fact, the neglect is often justified on the basis of "business" 
considerations, which is to say, that a region should only be of 
interest for its economic potential. 

True enough, in the short term Europe, Asia and parts of 
Latin America may be undergoing a 1 jt of changes, changes which 
warrant the extra focus. But, things are also happening in 
Africa. In the long term, Africa, it must be remembered, has a 
large population whirh is not about to disappear, and which 
represents a potentially rich market. This is the kind of 
thinking which the White House often echoes in explaining its 
China policy in the face of obvious significant human rights 

buses, a fraction of which would have condemned most African 
countries to pariah status. The starting point for an ultimately 
mutually beneficial relationship is learning about one another, 
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something that cannot be achieved until we recognize each other's 
existence. 

WESTERN / AMER I CAW STEREOTYPIES ABOUT AFRICA ; 

A second --and often more severe problem, concerns the age- 
old stereotypes of Africa and Africans on which vast numbers of 
Americans grew up and which are continually nurtured even in 
adulthood. Most have their genesis in earlier historical accounts 
written by Europeans --some of which have been illustrated-- the 
writing of misguided missionaries or colonial officials, 
television, the mass media, and Hollywood. Together, these 
groups, or institutions, have established an unholy alliance 
which is hard to break. Particularly in America, with the history 
of slavery and institutionalized racism, it has been easy to find 
succor in those racial stereotypes about Africa, to at least try 
to ease the conscience and rationalize a tradition and an 
attitude toward African-Americans that has been neither 
civilized, Christian nor rational. 

More than anyone else, the television industry and Hollywood 
have been guilty fostering stereotypes. Think of the list of 
Hollywood movies, beginning with the Tarzan series, which defined 
and has continued to define Africa for a majority of Americans. 
Certainly, it is the source of the popular myth about the jungles 
of Africa --the rain forest that occupy less than 5 per cent of 
African land. Other more recent examples include Out of Africa 
(naturally focused on the feelings of the westerners), Gorillas 
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in the Mist (title speaks for itself), The African Queen, and, of 
course, The Gods Must Be Crazy I & II. 

The naked dancers are never far behind, with the chattering 
and nattering of the half-clad savages, and the inevitable wild 
life, literally crawling all over the place. Even in Eddie 
Murphy's famous Coming to America, the half clad dancers are 
ubiquitous, women are second class citizens, and elephants stroll 
in the people's backyard. It is difficult to resist the 
temptation to lay a charge of institutionalized racism and 
ethnocentrism at Hollywood's doorsteps, particularly when one 
puts the facts here together with the stereotyped portrayal of 
African-Americans in Hollywood's movies. 

Sadly, even the best that television has to offer, Public 
Television, usually falls into the same mode of thought. 
Virtually any segment of perhaps the best and most popular 
children's program, Sesame Street, that talks about Africa, shows 
you children who are ill-fed, scantily clothed, living in huts, 
and schooling in the most deplorable conditions. I am yet to see 
a city school or even a village school. Even though I went to 
elementary school over thirty years ago in a very small town in 
southwestern Nigeria, I never saw any school like those which are 
supposed to be the norm in 1992 Africa. Nor did my father who is 
now 85 ever live in a hut or go such a school, even though he 
lived in an even tinier town over seventy years ago! 

Finally, popular television series like those by National 
Geographic always manages to find images of nomads, starving 
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children/ "Pygmies", the Masai, etc., which are then held up as 
the image of Africa. It is much like pointing to the Amish and 
concluding that they represent (no pejorative meaning intended) 
America. We may also consider the impact of showing only the 
extremely poverty-stricken Mississippi Delta, the wooden shacks 
in the Ozarks , the worst of Chicago's slums, scenes or movies 
centered only on the homeless, drug addicts, drug wars, and KKK 
rallies as the image of America. 

Writing on the prevalence these African stereotypes among 
American students, Richard Corby says: 

Stereotypes and myths about Africa still abound in 
American published materials and in the media. Some of 
these distortions are obvious to discerning readers, 
others are more difficult to detect. These stereotypes 
and myths contribute to the "Tarzan" image of Africa 
that many of our students develop about the continent 
and retain throughout their lifetimes. (1985 : 76) 
Of course, it is not only the students who have such grave 
misconceptions --adults are often worse. A school teacher who 
participated in a University of Florida Summer Institute on 
African Studies program visited Ghana in 1977. Her summary of the 
concerns of t eople, both before and after her trip, are quite 
il luminating: 

Preceding my trip... quite a few intelligent adults 
revealed some of their erroneous perceptions of Africa 
by asking me questions and giving me advice based on 
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their stereotyped views. They were (1) worried about my 
safety among the primitive tribes, (2) concerned that I 
might be treated by a "witchdoctor" in case of illness, 
(3) afraid I would be overcome by the heat of the 
jungles, (4) thinking I could be harmed by wild 
animals, and (5) wondering if I'd be threatened because 
of my belief in Christianity. ("How Americans View 
Africa," Miscellaneous publication of the Center for 
African Studies, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida) 

Predictably, as she reported upon her return about the only wild 
animal she saw --a monkey in a short stretch of rain-forest, the 
modern airports, the busy city streets, the beautifully 
landscaped grounds of the university campuses, the lovely hotels, 
the people dressed in western style clothes, etc, her audience 
continuously queried her as if these reports "are not for real". 
Years of being schooled in stereotypes has built up in her 
audience an automatic attitude of disbelief in a positive image 
of Africa and Africans, even when backed up with factual 
evidence. 

As one final example of the difficulty of teaching facts as 
opposed to stereotypes about Africa, consider the following 
account of the reporting of two interviews I granted last year to 

two newspapers in Statesboro, GA The Statesboro Herald and the 

Eagle (a student newspaper). The reporter for The Eagle, for 
example, sat in on an hour-long class of Yoruba, a Nigerian 
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language whi , . I teach, and then had a further one and a half 
hours of on ?v one interview with Ni3 and was provided with 
written material on the language and the people. Nevertheless, in 
the published write-up, Yoruba was still called a "dialect" (as 
opposed to a language like English), Nigeria --and Africa in 
general — is made of "tribes", and "all Yorubans [sic] greet each 
other formally; when their parents enter a room, children greet 
them by lying down on their stomachs". So, the children are like 
dogs, rolling over for their master's pleasure. In one instant, 
the ritual of prostrating or kneeling down to greet older people 
is more dramatically presented as a primitive, reprobate custom 
akin to treating children like groveling slaves. These virtually 
predictable errors certainly do suggest a definite mind set that 
somehow manages, not necessarily out of malice, not to hear, or 
recollect what is said. 

A PRESENTATION OF THE AFRICAN EXPERIENCE : 



Since the professionals and business people who constitute 
our target would obviously have limited time, we cannot approach 
their education the way we would, say, high school students. What 
we do may depend in. tead on whether we are doing a unit , a 
course in the business school on international business, or 
preparing executives or professionals about to leave for some 
African country either on a long- or short-term assignment. 
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Whatever our group, the task we face is two-fold: teaching facts 
about Africa and dealing with stereotypes. 

The Themes and Teaching Objectiv es: 

The major themes in African life which serve as the 
background that provides <„he unifying frame of reference for our 
program oould be grouped into two broad categories: cultural 
themes and economic themes. Among the cultural themes are eating 
customs and types of foods, education, dress, family 
relationships (kinship), languages, and adaptation to 
environment. Economic themes include types of work, the nature of 
the political economy, standard of living/quality of life, 
leisure time, and adaptation to environment. 

The centra! purpose of teaching about Africa then is to 
encourage participants to understand Africans (or indeed members 
of any other culture) as people like themselves, with a 
significant past and high aspirations, and who create and express 
themselves in a wide variety of ways, and struggle with the same 
basic problems as peoples everywhere. Specifically, they should 
understand: 

1. the distinction between myth and fact ^.bout peoples. 

2. that all peoples have a significant past. 

3. that all peoples have to deal with similar basic 
problems: providing food, clothing and shelter. 

4. the importance of family and kinship ties in shaping 
the character and structure of societies and in 
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determining the parameters of individual decision- 
making . 

5. that many unique characteristics of a society are 
directly related to or dependent upon the physical 
environment within which culture develops. 

6. that human societies perform similar functions but 
differ in the cultural patterns which they develop to 
accomplish these functions. 

7. that every society develops patterns of acceptable 
individual and group behavior and provides means for 
their enforcement. 

Clearly, this list is not exhaustive. But it does reflect the 
essential goal of preparing participants for meaningful and 
productive interaction with their target cultures. 
Unit 1 : 

Perhaps the first lesson that needs to be taught is that 
Africa is made up of several countries and is not just one 
country. Therefore, regardless ct similarities between different 
peoples, there are still essentially unique qualities. An up-to- 
date map of Africa is indispensable, particularly a language map, 
which helps to highlight the complexity and diversity of the 
continent. [See Appendix #1: Language Map of Africa]. 

One of the most useful ways of learning about Africa is to 
focus on a particular region or country of interest. Having 
selected the area, for example, West Africa, there should be a 
brief history of that region or country. Time lines can be 
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particularly useful here. Such an historical excursion, however 
brief, would help dispel the notion that there was no history 
before contact with Europeans, and will also help place in some 
perspective some of the issues that are topical in the political 
economy of Africa today. 

Better still are fact sheets on specific countries. In fact, 
such fact sheets should be part of the business portfolio of 
executives and professionals who have cause to deal with any 
African country. [See Appendix #2: Fact Sheet on Nigeria]. 

Unit 2 : Placing Differences in a Cultural Perspective : 
A key element in this program is a unit that addresses the 
issue of placing differences in a cultural perspective. This is 
critical for Americans, especially, who despite espousing the 
ideals of self-determination and individualism somehow 
consistently manage to believe that anything that deviates from 
the "American norm" is "weird", "strange", "unchristian" or 
"downright wrong". And the judgements that are passed on all 
other cultures have particularly significant negative 
consequences. In this Unit we can deal with issues of religion, 
dressing, the arts, education, language and culture. 

Names and naming practices, in particular, provide a very 
useful way of learning about African cultures. Every society in 
the world places value on names as -x means of personal, family, 
and group identity. The names we give our children or the places 
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where we live reveal our feelings, our memories, our hopes. 
Nowhere is this truer that in Africa. 

African names, because they are obviously often quite 
different from European ones, are often a source of "difficulty" 
for Americans. What do several people do when they confront these 
"funny" names? Probably, they refuse to say them or try to change 
them to "regular" names like "Bob" or "Sue". Yet, Americans will 
pronounce Polish names that apparently lack vowels. It seems like 
a mental block simply rises up when it comes to "those Africans". 
Finding out the meaning of an African's name is a good way to 
open a conversation, and you may also learn a whole lot more 
about the kind of person with whom you are dealing. 

African names reflect a system which is very well-ordered 
and complex. [See Appendix #3: African Names]. The group or class 
might use the naming chart (the perpetual calendar) or in fact 
try to celebrate a naming ceremony. 

Also very useful for developing the ability to place 
differences in a cultural perspective is the exercise in Appendix 
# 4: Body Ritual Among the Nacirema. 

Unit 3 : Co mbating Stereotypes : 

This unit should receive a great deal of emphasis. As noted 
earlier, the stereotypes about Africa and Africans are many and 
varied. The first step in combating stereotypes is to identify 
them. In this regard the participants themselves can tap into 
their own ideas about Africa and Africans. The coordinator may 
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simply ask students to list words, or ideas, that come to their 
mind as they think about Africa. The Gainesville Questionnaire 
can also be used to generate lists. [See Appendix #5: African 
Images; and Appendix 6: Some Stereotypes of Africa; and Appendix 
#7: "Buzz Words" that Contribute to a "Tarzan" Image of Africa]. 
It would also be useful to think of how participants would define 
similar phenomena in their own cultures. The- words we use to 
define others are also an indirect way of defining ourselves --of 
course, normally in the positive light, (See Francois' list). 

Movie clips and slides showing a mixture of scenes from 
African countries as well as America may be presented to 
students. The task of students is to identify the location of the 
scenes, such an exercise will usually reveal a lot of the 
stereotypes that participants harbor about Africa. 

CONCLUSION : 

How much can we hope to achieve in the course of a program 
that may last no longer than anything from a two-day workshop to, 
perhaps, one week? It may soem not a lot. But the central aim 
should be to stimulate participants into looking at their 
potential clients as people, as real human beings. For most 
participants, there will be enough information in that short 
period to make them wish to know more and to adopt an attitude of 
caution in passing judgements about other peoples and cultures. 
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Learning the truth about others is not a luxury, it a both a 
spiritual and pragmatic necessity for us as members of the human 
community on the eve of the twenty-first century. No race or 
continent is about to disappear for the convenience of another. 
In fact, if anything, we see our world literally shrinking as we 
become increasingly inter-dependent economically and otherwise. 
Knowledge of the truth about others rather than an ostrich- like 
clinging to old myths and stereotypes is central to our success. 
Today, Africa may not be on the center stage of world economic 
activity, but we must learn to look ahead and prepare for the 
future which is inevitable. 
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• APPENDIX * 1: AFRICAN COUNTRIES: OFFICIAL + (WIDELY-SPOKEN) LANGUAGES 




h = French 

E = English 

S = Spanish 

P = Portuguese 



******* 
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APPEND I v ''?. 

(This Fact Sheet, is a modified and updated version of material originally prepared 
by the African Studies Program of the University of Illinois.) . • „ 

FACT SHEET 




on 



H I G iERIA 



Independence Date: October 1, 1960 



Pre-Indeoendence Status : 

colony 



British 



National 
Flag 



(Green repre- 
sents agricul- 
ture; white, 
unity & peace) 



Head of State: Ibrahim Babanglda 



Political Parties ; 

1. Social Democratic Party (SDP) 

2. National Republican Convention (NRC) 




National Anthem: 
"Arisa, 0 cc 
patriots" 



an 



coup 8/8S. 



Type of Government : Military rule established December 31, 1983 by ai 
army coup which ousted the civilian government elected in 1979. 2nd 

States: Anambra, Bauchi, Bendel, Benue, Bomo, Cross River, Gongola , Imo, Ka- 

duna, Kano, Kwara, Lagos, Niger, Ogun, Ondo, Oyo. Rivers, Plateau. Sokoto. 
(11 new states, including Osun, Kogi, Edo, Delta, Katsina, and Akwa-Ibom, have 
Capital C ity: been created, bringing the total to 30) 
ABU J A (new capital since late 1991) 

Former Capital : Lagos (pop.: + 6m) . . 

Other Major CICles (wTtBTpopuIation) : Ikeja, Ibadan (+4m ), Keno (+2m ) 

Maiduguri (+200000). Sokoto (+300000). Kaduna /C+200000) . J°« (+300000). Ho- 
rin (-RO00O0). Enugu (+700000). Aba (+500000,). Port Harcourt (+600000), Cala- 
bar (+450000). Benin (+600000). ^gbomosho (+850000). IUpIU (+300000). Abeo- 
kuta 0-4OOOOO). Onitsha (+700000). Bauchi, Yola, Owerri, Akure, Minna, Warri, 
Sapele. 

(Figures rounded to nearest thousand. ) 
Total Population : i?n,nnn.nnn. (Source: UNESCO 1987) >• 
Size : 357,000 square miles (924,625 square kilometers) 

Major Languages : English (official), Hausa, Igbo, Yorubs .(national ) » Fulani, Edo, etc. 

Universities : Ahmadu Bello University, University of Benin, University of Ibadan, 
University of Ile-Ife, University of Lagos, University of Calabar, University 
of Jots * TW, >*-rsity of Maiduguri, University of Nsukka, University of Sokoto 
plus at itjst state universities, some universities of technology and several colleg 
Climate: Tropical on the coast to sub-tropical in northern area. Two seasons: 
Dry season, November-April, shorter in the south 
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Rainy season, May-October, with a break in August to early September in 
the far north. The average maximum varies from iS°C in the north to 

31°C south. 
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Production for Domestic Use : Anxawl husbandry (mainly cattle), fishing, small 
farming (cassava, yams, plantains, rice, beans, sugar cane, peanuts) 

Major Exports ; Oil (91%), cocoa (3Z) , palm products, tin, coal, columbite, rub- 
ber, cotton, gold, iron ore, limestone. (Second largest oil supplier to U.S.) 

Other Industries, Sources of Income ; Agriculture, »<uifacturing, natural fas, 
hydropower, livestock, fisheries 

Money; Naira (tf) and Kobo (K) . Exchange rates fluctuate. 
1* - $0. 10 as of January 1991. 

VT* • 100K (Bank notes issues in denominations of 50K, #1, *5, *10, #20. 

Coius; lijK, IK, 5K, 10K, 25K) 

. Budget 

1. Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 1983, est. $65 billion 

2. Per Capita GDP $720 

3. Average inflsr'.oa (1982-83): 1% 

4. Balance of Tr e: 

Export, $11.7 billion (petroleum 95??, columbite, cocoa, rubber) 
Import, $13 billion (transport- equipment, foodstuffs, machinery) 

5. Budget, 196fci $13.4 billion 
Allocations: 

Defense 9«3^ 

(Sources: U.S. State Dept. Background Notes t Nigeria 9/8*0 



Major Religions; Traditional belief systems ' (? million persons) Muslims (+26 m) ; 
Christians (+19m) 

Public Holidays: January 1, New Years; October 1, Independence Day; December 25, 
Cnristmas; December 26, Boxing Day. Dates for other Christian holidays (Eas- 
cer, Good Friday) and Muslim holidays (Id-el-Maulud, Id-el-Fitri, Id-el-Kabir) 

vary from year to year. 

Main Newspapers : 

Daily Times (circulation 125,000); Daily Sketch (50,000); New Nigerian (+80. 000) 
::igeri. »n Tribune (50,000); Renaissance (50,000); Nigerian Observe r (40,000) ; 
test African Pilot (35,000); Daily Express (31,000) 

Education/National Youth Senil e: 

Universal free primary education began in 1976. 6 years compulsorv: ' at- 
tendance (primary) Literacy 45- 50r. All .college & University gradun|:eare 
required to cive a year to National Youth Service, working at projects which 
cenefit the country. Teacher/Student Ratio; 1/140. 



Brief History: 

Nigeria, considered a crossroads of Africa in ancient times, derived its name 
froa :he river Niger (Niper-Area) which crosses the country from northwest to 
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south* Principal groups in the country today are: in the north, Fulani, 
Hausa, Kanuri, Nupe and Tiv; in the south, Annang (Edo, or Blni), Zbiblo 9 Zgbo 9 
Ijaw, Iseklri, Urhobo and Yoruba. On the plateau in central Nigeria and east- 
wards are located hundreds of separate language groups, one of the most cos*- * 
plex linguistic areas in the entire continent. 

While much of the early history is still missing, archaeological discover- 
ies at the village of Nok in northern Nigeria give evidence of a highly devel- 
oped iron-working agricultural civilization, "Nok culture", In this area at 
least by around 300 B.C. Long before the coming of Jie first foreigners (Por- 
tuguese) in the 15th century, there were a number of powerful organised states, 
e.g. the Hausa states of Kano, Katslna and Zazsau (Zarla) and the Yoruba city 
states further south: Ife, Benin, Oyo. Ife and Benin are particularly well 
known for producing some of the world's greatest art, especially bronxe and ter- 
racotta sculptures, which also reveals much about their ancient past. Oyo, at 
first small compared with Benin, began to expand in the 16th century, partly 
through economic impetus provided by the Atlantic slave trade, until by the 17th 
century it was the most powerful state on the coast. The history of the leaser 
known kingdoms of Nupe and smaller groups like the Igbo-Okwu (which lived for 
the most part in independent groups of villages, without kings) la also record- 
ed mostly through art, Including some of Africa's finest works la bronse. In 
this era of pre-European contact the states. in what is now northern Nigeria were 
in regular touch with Mediterranean commerce and states like Bono conducted 
diplomatic correspondence with the Ottoman Empire (which sent a military assist- 
ance mission to Bomo in the 17th century) • By the 16th century Islam had pene- 
trated most of the north. 

Trade of goods, begun with Europeans, developed in the 16th century into slave 
trading, increased greatly in the 17th century with the demand for plantation 
workers in the Americas, and continued until] the abolition of slave trade in 
the 1880 9 s. Power struggles among the states, aggravated by the slave trade, re- 
sulted in disintegration, civil strife, and foreign alliances* leading eventually 
to British colonial rule. Yet during the 19£h century, In the north of Nigeria 
where the majority of the country 9 s population resides, a series of holy wars es- 
tablished one of the largest Islamic states $ub-Saharan Africa has yet seen. 

Nigeria was conquered by Britain in several stages, beginning with the annex- 
ing of Lagos, mainly as a trading center, in j 1861. The 1884 conference which 
partitioned Africa among European powers, assigned the area now known as Nigeria 
to Britain. There were a number of experiments involving traditional rulers and 
other local representatives ("indirect rule") in the colonial government, with 
varying degrees of success. The overall effect of colonial rule produced many 
Western-educated Nigerians but also deep res* ltment at the inequities of the 
colonial economic and political situation. The first constitution in 1947 was 
prepared by the British without any consultation with Nigerians, but the emer- 
gence of political parties, begun with Dr. Nnamdi Atlkiwe's National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) led eventually to self-government and indepen- 
dence from Britain. Nigeria was declared independent in 1960 with Dr. A tiki we 
as President and Sir T?fawa Balewa (leader of the majority parcy) as Prime Min- 
ister. 

j 

In 1966 the government was overthrown by t'he army in a bloody coup when Igbo 
army officers seized control of the government. All the leaders were killed 
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and a militar, regime established. A civil war (known outside as the Biafra 
War because of the attempt of the eastern part of the country to establish a 
separate country, "Biafra") continued until 1970, when Che federal government 
under the leadership of General Yakubu Gowon again gained control. The mili- 
tary regime continued under General Gowon 1 • successor, General Murtala Muhammad, 
and then under the leadership of General Obio*cg-n Obaaan jo— who caM to power 
in 1976— the country moved toward unification and civilian rule. Oil October 1, 
1979, national elections resulted in a new civilian government headed by Presi- 
dent Alhaji Shehu Shagarl, leading the National Party of Nigeria <NPM) to power. 
The new constitution adopted at that time, similar to the constitution of the 
United States, divided the Federation into 19 states. However, che civilian gov- 
ernment was ousted in a coup on December 31, 1983, returning Nigeria to military 
rule under Major General Buharl. In a second coup, on August 27, 1983, Ruharl 
was replaced by Ibrahim Babanglda. 

Some Useful Phrases in Local Languages; 

(English) (Hausa) (Igbo) (Yoruba) 

Hello Sannu* (sa-nd) Kedu* (ke-dd) E karo (e ka-ro) 

ihanjc you Na gode (na go-de) Dalu (da-Id) A dupe (a-do-pe) 

Goodbye Sal wata rana Komesl (ko-me-si) 0 dabo (o da-bo) 

(s'a-i wa-ta ra-na) 

♦Approximations only; African greetings vary greatly with time of day, etc. 
Nigerian Representatives in the U.S . 

Embassy of Nigeria, 2201 M St. NW, Washington, O.C. 20037, 202/223-9300 
Nigerian Consulate, 575 Lexington Ave., New York, X.Y. 1022 212/752-1670 

Other Resources on Nigerin Available from the Center for African Studies : 

Outreach handbooks (order list available): 

African Names: People & Places, Good Tastes in Africa , African Games of 
Strategy. Religions in Africa 

Other items in this collection (see index): 

"The Cultural Content of Chinua Achebe's Novels" 
"The Kola Nut in Traditional Igbo Society 
"Nigerian Folk Tales Told by Peter Asun" 
"The Oil Palm in West Africa" 

Audiovisual Materials (Order film & Africa film catalog from I', of 111. Film Cente: 
(f - film; s - slides) 
Benin Kingship Ritual (f and s) 
The Bend of the Niger (f) 
A Day with Three Nigerian Second Graders 
Everyday Life in Nigeria (s) J 
Innovative African Artists (s) 
Music of Africa (f) 
Nigeria: A Short Introduction (s) 
West African Dress (s) 

West African Occupations: Musicians and Craftsmen (s) 
Yoruba Pottery (s) 

Bibliographies (see index) in this collection, especially: 
"African Resources for Language Arts" 

"Biographies and Writings of Famous African Men and Women" 
"Curriculum Units, 7-12" 

Center for African Studies . University of Illinois 

i:03 West California . Room 101 frbana, Illinois 61801 . 217/333-6335 

1. $6 36 



APPENDIX § 3 : AFRICAN NAMES j 

a. what Names TeU Yov* 

i 

1. place/ethnic or language group 

2. the time /circumstances of a person's birth 

3. family relationships 

4 . occupations 

5. historical events 

6. religious beliefs 
values and aspirations. 



B. Categories and Choices t family /surnames, personal names 
given at birth, and names acquired later in life. 

1 . Family /Surnames s 

Wolof (Senegal, Gambia): 

Diop — traditional chiefs of Dakar 

Ndiaye —descendants of Bourba Ojollof or Diada, 

twelfth century king. 
Thiam — family of smiths, jewelers, artisans. 

2. Personal Names: i 

They are generally more important than family/ surnames 
— which in many instances are foreign adoptions. (But 
among others such as the Gikttyu (Kenya) and the Wolof 
(Senegal) and the Mandir , It is of considerable 
importance) I 

Traditionally, there is no distinction between First 
and Middle names. I 

Factors Which Determine Personal 

— weekday/market day of birth 
--time of day 
— special circumstances 
— special day in community calendar 
--child's ranking relative to other siblings 
--whether the child is k twin/born after twins 
--importance/hopes/aspi^ations child holds for 
parents 

--parents' religious/philosophical views, 
a. Day Names: 

Akan (Ghana): Kofi/Efua( female) — Friday's child 

(meaning "growth") 
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Igbo (Nigeria): Nwankwo — Hue (Mil prefix) + nkwo 

(first/fifth market day). 



b. Time & Circumstances s 1 

Country Ethnic Grp/lang. 



Name 



Meaning 



Kenya 
Nigeria 



Abaluyia 
Yoriiba 



Rwanda Watutsi 

c. Positional Names: 

Tanzania Swahili 
Nigeria Yoruba 

d. Twin Names: 
Nigeria Yoruba 



wamalwa Born at a beer party 
Be'jide* Born during the 

rainy season 
Mukamtagara Born in time of 

war 



Mosi (m/f) 
Dejl (2) 



Pirst-borr 
Second-born 



TaYwo (m/f) 
KehlndS (n/f) 
Idowu' (m/f) 

Alaba 



Mali 



Malinka 



Seni 
Sine 



Number one 
Number two 
Born after 
twins 

JBorn after 
Idc-wG 
Nuuber one 
Number two 



e. Descriptive Names (physical characteristics, 
personality traits, unusual circumstances of actual 

delivery) : 



Nigeria Yoruba 



Zaire Luba 
Nigeria Igbo 

Yoruba 

Mali Fulani 
S. Africa Xhosa 
Ethiopia Amhara 



Dada (m) Child with curly 
hair ("rasta or 

v ^ dread locks") 

Ige (m) born with feet first 

Munene Big One 
^Ngozi (f) Blessing 
"igb^k^yi* Even the forest has 
rejected this one 

Guedado Wanted by no one 

Thandiwe Beloved 

Hagos (m) Joy 



f. Names to Live up to: 



Tanzania 



Hehe 
Hehe 



Nigeria Yoruba 



Mkawawa (m) Conqueror 
Mulelwa One who is well 

brought up 
Durosinmf Don't die befo>-n me 



g. Religious Manes 

Names for God/Supreme Being are often part of such 
names ; Nyama (Akan of Ghana); Chukwu/Chi (Igbo, 
Nigeria); Olorun/Oluwa (Yorubd, Nigeria); Miambi (the 
Luba, Lulua, etc. in Zaire and Zambia). 



Ghana 



Akan 



Nigeria Igbo 

Yoruba 



Rwanda 



Tutsi 



Nyamekye (m) 

Chike (m) 
Qlgrunffmi 
Qrpoluwa 
Wimama (m) 



(Sod's gift 
Power of God 
God loves me 
God's gift 
Belongs to God 



The Naming Ceremony 
Symbolic Elerentg 

A. The Essentials of Life: 

—salt (essential for "life") 
— pepper ( a spice of 'life") 
— honey ("sweetness" in life) 

B. The Connection Between Earth and Heavens 

—gestures (lifting the baby to the sky, touching 

the earth with the baby's bare feet, etc.) 
— water (an element) 
— pouring libation on the earth 

C. Link Between the Ancestors and the Livings 

--palm wine, etc. (for libation and shared as a 

toast) 

--animal sacrifice (sheep or goat) ritually 

offered to the ancestors, then shared. 
— kolanut (a token of good wishes). 
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Prepared for African Curricula Workshop for. Public School Taachara, African 
Studies Program, University of Illinois, undjar a grant from Tha National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

University of Massachusetts/Worcester Teacher Corps: African Studios Handbook 
for Elementary and Secondary School Teachers offers tha following ltsson on 

the study of "other" people: 

STUDENT STUDY. SHEET FOR BODY RITUAL AMONG THE NACIREMA 

i 

1. The -nthropologist has become so familUr with tha diversity of way* in which 
different peoples behave in similar situations that ha ia not apt to be surprlaed 
by even the most exotic customs. In fact, if all of tha logically posaible com- 
binations of behavior have not been found somewhere in una world, ha is apt to 

suspect ♦•hat they must be present in soma yet undascribad triba In thia light 

the magical beliefs and practices of the Nacirema present such unusual aapects 
that it seems desirable to describe them as an example of tha extremes to which 
human behavior can go 

I 

2. Nacirema culture is characterized by a highly developed market economy which 
has evolved in a rich natural habitat. While much of tha peopla's time ia davoted 
to economic pursuits, a large part of the fruits of these labors and a consider- 
able portion of the day are spent in ritual activity. Tha focua of thia activity 
is the human body, the appearance an* 4 health of which loon aa a dominant concern 
in the ethos of the people. While such a concern ia certainly not unuau&l, its 
ceremonial aspects and associated philosophy are unique. 

3. The fundamental belief underlying the whdle astern appears to be that the 
human body is ugly and that its natural tendency is to debility and disease. In- 
carcerated in such a body, man's only hope is to avert these characteristics 
through the use of powerful influences of ritual and ceremony. Every household 
has one or more shrines devoted to this purpcjse. Tha mora powerful individuala in 
the society have several shrines in their houses and, in fact, tha opulence of 

a house is often referred to in terms of the number of such ritual ahrinaa it 
possesses. Most houses are of wattle and daub construction, but tha shrin'i rooms 
of the more wealthy are walled with stone. Poorer families imitate the rich by 
applying pottery plaques to their shrine walls... 

i 

A. The focal point of the shrine is a box of chest which is built into the wall. 
Ir. this chest are kept the many charms and magical potions without which no 
native believes he could live. These preparations are secured from a variety of 
specialized practitioners. The Most powerfulj of theaa are tha medicine man, whose 
assistance must be rewarded with substantial gifts. However, the medicine men 
do not provide the curative potions for their clients, but decide what the in- 
gredients should be and then write them down -in an ancient and secret language. 
Thus writing is understood only by the medicine men and by the herbalists who, 
tor another gift, provide the required charm. I 

i 



it 

From "Body Ritual Among the Nacirema" b^ Horace Miner from American 
Anthropologist , Vol. 58, 1956, p. 503-07, also available from the Bobbs- 
Merrill Reprint Series i7S185 for S.25 j 
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Names 



Days * 






Girls 


Bovs 


Sunday 


1 




Akosua 


Kwasi 


Monday 
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Tuesday 
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Abenaa 


Kobina 


Wednesday 4 
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Kwame 



1. Find nuabftr that corresponds 
to ths yssr and tspnth of 
your birthday. 

2. Add this number to day of 
month you wsrs born. 

3. The total will show ths day 
of week you ware born and 
your Ghanaian name from Afrlcq* 
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5. The charm is not disposed of after it haa J-. 

lh>che charm-box of che household shrine 11 "iT^lll^"' but U P 1 "* 
specific for certain ill., and the real or "f 1 " 1 "."rial. „. 

-any, ch. charm-box i. u.ualZy Si Tov.rfte»i»? F 0 ' 1 * "« 

"»«ou. chat paopl. forg.e what th.lt purpo.« wfr. IS !? "* '• 4k • ,, * r * " 
Whil. ch. nativa. at. vary v.gu. on twHotK £ !.TLi!1 " MM th " •«•*»• 
In retaining all th. oZd magical mat.riala i. JhH J!!," 1 " *« «*• 

box, before which the body JituaZs c«dwe« win f P " MM * 18 tlM <*•**• 
worshipper. conducted, wUZ In mm way protect che 

6. Beneach the charm-box is a small font r*»h J — 

in succession, enters ch. ahrin. „„, Sow, J" h „^ »«".r of th. family, 

^iT^^ 

where ch. priests conduct -SK^^S^^ 
The Naclrema ha'v. an I« " 

Che condidon of which is b.Zieved co hawM Y "* f ** ctn " 1 °'> with th. mouth, 
relationships. Were it not for tt rit^a oH!^*! 1 <"» «" "ex* 

r; ld h £ f 11 , 0ut ' their *>»» bieed th.i r laws ahrtak 

and their lovers rej.ee than. Tney alio beli«I ?L ' ,ri " ,ta d, " rt "»«. 
between oraZ and moral charact.ri«ic.? F« fj"'?' ^"""MP sxist. 

of the mouth for children which is •S^tT^^t^ 4 ** *»«*•• 

che fa^clnat the^ y .^i e ^%Tp U ntii V r y0ne s n inClUd " * — --rita. D .. pie . 

involve, a practice which , "ike, chTun na?,^" th * " 0uth - 

reported co me chat che ritual conJi! r r;? < ." rang,r — r «»Zting. It 

the mouth, along with cer«^^ g ° c^^^"!^!*''"" .'Ww™ i» t0 

highly formalijed series of gestures. eh,n aovi a* Ch. bundl. in a 

once^rlwi^ {ST^ffiS. nay.^'"^ * 

^^^^^ 

corture of the client. The hol^o° rl , i lnV ° lv " «*•"•*■»»« rituaZ 

above mentioned cools, enlargea IT^r ^V* eli,nt ' 4 ""»" h «"". "Ing th. 
Magical materials are'puc in o ch s'e holes tf ^ h '"' th * "« 

holes in che ceech, large sections of n„f 1 "* noe n «tu™Zly occurrin. 

super-nacural » U bs«»c.^an be !p Pl Ld? In tnt'c'll'!*,'? "? 80U8,< ' out *° <=h« "h. 

to c.holy-mouch-man year af car ^^^^^^^ 

careful' mad „ the „ bs 

watch che gleam i„ the eye of a holy-luch^ . J"! f e ° Ple - 0m has but to 
nerve, to suspecc chac a cercain 1,,^ 5 jj aS he Jabs " »»Z inco an exno.ed 
established, a very incerescioe JT? Si " iis '° ls l »wZv.d. If this can h. 

definice masochiscic tS^.^^'n'ffiL'S ? £ tta P0pul '" o » «bow. 
in discussing a distinctive part of thT 3 ! ?" Profe "°f "nton referred 

by men. This part involveswrapin In lac.fel' "'k" 1 Whlch ls "« f » ZTy 
sh^rp instrument. Special women •s tit es are per o"^^^?" ° £ the £a " • 

are performed only four times during each 
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lun ar *onth, hut what ^^£«2Z £ S^^^^iiST- ' 
part of this cere m ony wo-n bake eh ^ ^ ^ w bft . pr . p0 nd«rantly 
The theorecicaliy interesting po ^ ialliti ... 

masochistic people have devexopeu 

, m u >]«« 4 vmba has certainly shown then to 
U. Our review of the ritujl 1^ ^^^U -nag- t. 
b. a magic-ridden people. " I* *J~ » "? ttp0B cheaeelvea. tug 

«i!t J iong under «» ^"^'^^SU *" ^ 

L0 c,in e from far and above. fr« .« ^hijh g~ •J-J*'* Re- 
developed civilization, it ie ea ay .uidance early "en could 
vance of «agle ; to ta , .one, nor could 
not have mastered hie f™""" f civilization, 
man have advanced to the higher stagei ot civi 

wahularv Check 

You are to have a clear * TSttZZ sl\Z So." 

FONT 

ANTHROPOLOGIST ABLUTION 

EXOTIC i puncxilioUS 

RITUAL ! FORMALIZED 

SHRINE PARAPHERNALIA • 

OPULENCE AUGER 

RITE AWL 

NATIVE i EXORCISM 

POTION SUPERNATURAL 

MEDICINE MAN SADISM 

HERBALIST . j^soCHISTIC 

PRACTITIONER 1 LACERAtE 

CHARM PREPONDERANTLY 
BARBARITY PATHOLOGICAL 

Comprehension Questions 

1. Who are the Nacirema? 

2 . mat is the fundamental belief underlying their whole philosophy! 

3. How do we know their shrines are important to them? 
U What does a Holy-Mouth -Man. do? 

5 . Ara t he Sacirema, in ^ur opinion « a higher or lower "stage of 
civilization"? Explain why in detail. 
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Each of us has images of what we expect Africa and Africans to be like. How accurate are these 
image^How much variance is there within your classroom groups? The following statements can lead 
you toward some answers, j 

L h 

(Circle the response you prefer following each statement) 



Disagree 
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Strongly 
Agree 

i 


Agree 


1. .nil Airicans aiC OluCK. 




T 


z. Africa is tne largest continent* 


++ 


+ 


j. Atnca is poor m natural resources* 


++ 


+ 


4, Arncans are very intelligent. 


t+ 


+ 


^, Arncans are very athletic. 


++ 


+ 


o. Africans tend to be tall. 


++ 


+ 


. Atnca ts mostly covered by jungle. 


++ 


+ 


S. Africa is mostly covered by desert. 


++ 


+ 


9. Atnca has heavy torrential raintall. 


++ 


+ 


-ft* ft 

iu. Atnca nas no ^now. ^ 


++ 


+ 


11. Africans arc mostly hunters. 


++ 


+ 


12. Africa lacks modern cities. 


++ 


+ 


13. African art is primitive. 


++ 


+ 


14. African music is modern. 


++ 


+ 


IS. African males have several wives. 


++ 


+ 


16. African children attend schools. 


i 

++ 


+ 


1/. African temales tend gardens. 


++ 


+ 


lo. Atnca has * * volcanoes. 




+ 


19. Africans practice witchcraft. 


++ 


+ 


jj. Arncans earn less tnan huropeans. 


i 

++ 


+ 


*i . .-uncans arc orten scientists. 


++ 


+ 


22. African architecture is unusual. 


++ 


+ 


23. Africans are largely Christian. 


++ 


+ 


24. Africans are largely Muslim. 


+4- 




25. African values differ from non- 
African values. 


1 


+ 
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AFRICAN STEREOTYPES: A POLL 

What is a stereotype? 
Who doesn't have them? 
How can they be changed? 

You of course ate largely free of stereotvpes. What about other people? They"' » <»*««■ 
Sole of rheTaW ev^P^iudiced, the victims of strong negame stereotypes. 

Conduct a poll to find ou, what stereotypes about Africa are aroundjtee are several way, of going 
abo^t it Use any one or all and then report back to class your findings. 

SUGGESTED POLLING TECHNIQUES 

1. Ask 100 people. "What first comes to mind when you hear the wold AJricaV 

2. Lis. 10 positive statements about Africa and Africans. Ask 10 people to "agree" or "disagree" with 

each one. 

3 Present ^0 people with an outline map of the world. Ask them to rate each continent in terms of how 
much they would like to live there. Use a scale from 1 to 5. First preference is labeled 1. Number 5 is 
Z lZ ; preferred place to live. How does Africa fare among your sample population? 

4. Ask 20 people to list the 5 most important products of Africa, 

5. Suggest to 10 people that the United Nations headquarters might be moved from New York City to 
Africa. Record their responses. 

Through these activities have ,£ "<»^^%^'^l^:^ l 

£ u ^onX« ««« — • * W ^ 

vou have polled? 
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APPENDIX § 6 1 

Some stereotypes of Africa to Shatter 
(Francois Manchuele, GSUXmodifled by G-P) 
(From Leonard S. Kenworthy, y..H y in f Africa in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(New York- Teachers' College Press, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 1970) 



That Africa is a country-rather than a continent of over fifty nations and territories. 

That Africa is composed of deserts and jungles-even though deserts are limited to the 
Sahara and Kalahari and despite the fact that the jungle area is relatively small. 

That Africa is filled with wild animals-when there are large areas where there are 

practically no animals, owing to the work of the tsetse fly and/or the pressures of 
population, and other parts of Africa where animals are being protected for fear 
they will become extinct. 

That the countries of Africa are rich in minerals-despite the fact that some have no 
minerals or very few such resources. 

That Africa is a hot and humid part of the world-even though much of it is plateau 
country with a moderate climate. 

That the people are naked, drum-beating savages-when current interpretations of even 
the much-maligned pygmies (Twa) give us a picture of a "harmless people" with 
many qualities to be coveted by modern man and when there are thousands of 
Africans today who are well educated in the Western sense of that term. 

That Africans are either "natives" or Europeans-although there are thousands of Asians, 
especially »n East and South Africa and thousands of Middle Easterners, 

especially in West Africa. 

That all Africans live in small tribes-despite the fact that many Africans have no sense 
today of belonging to a tribe and that many tribes are quite large (7 million 
Fulani, 15 million Ibo, and22 million Yoruba in Nigeria) [the name "tribe" to refer 
to such groups-one could add the Hausa, 25 million or more people, and the 
Mande, 15 million or more people-is actually ridiculous, and should be replaced 
by the more accurate "ethnic group" or simply by the neutral "people". Note by 
F.M.] 

That everyone lives in a village-when actually many people, especially in East Africa, 
have not lived in a village for centuries but on small plots of land, and when 
hundreds of thousands of persons live in large cities like Ibadan, with a population 

1 I 



of 700,000 in the city itself and 900,000 in the metropolitan area. [Today in 1991 
about a third or more of Africans live in cities or urban areas. Note F.M.] 

That Africa has no history and has never had any advanced civilization-when the truth is 
that the oldest human skeleton ever found was uncovered recently in Tanzania 
and that there were several well-advanced centers of civilization, such as the 
empires of Ghana and Songhai, as well as Egypt. 

That Africans all live under one type of tribal govern ment-when there are and have 
been a great variety of forms of government and wide differences even in the 
tribal form of government. (The expression "tribal form of government" should not 
in fact be used, because there are or have been no such forms of government in 
precolonial Africa, but segmentary stateless societies, secret societies, etc. -which 
have nothing to do with "tribal government". Note F.M .] 

That there are great racial problems everywhere in Africa-when actually in many parts 
of the continent this has not been the case. (...) [There are today serious racial 
problems only in the Republic of South Africa, where a large group of settlers of 
European descent has monopolized all political and economical power. F.M.] 

That there is no industrialization in Africa-whereas there has been some in the past and 
there is an increasing amount today in many parts of the continent, from textile 
factories and oil refineries to meat-packing plants, cement factories, and copper 
smelters. 

That Africans create only grass skirts and drum music-when for centuries there have 
been Africans who have irrigated their land and created works of beauty ranging 
from the famous Ife and Benin bronzes to the Nigerian leather work which has 
been erroneously called ''Moroccan leather" and when there are today many 
persons creating everything from indigenous literature to remarkable paintings 
and pieces of sculptures. 
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